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COACHES IN ENGLAND, 
So great has been the atten- 
tion paid to coach-travelling 
in England during the last few 
years, that gentlemen of birth 
and education have mounted 
the driver’s seat, being them- 
selves their own coachmen, as 
well as proprietors of the stage 
and horses. On the road be- 
tween London and Brighton, 
a coach was established by 
Mr. Stevenson, a graduate of 
the University of Cambridge, 
Eng. and was an object of such 
admiration at Brighton, that a 
crowd was collected every day 
to see it start. Mr. Steven- 
son’s passion for the driver’s 
bench got the better of all o- 
ther ambitions, and he became 
a coachman by profession.— 
Though cut off in the flower 
of his youth, he arrived at 
perfection in the art. Etis edu- 
cation and early habits had 
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mendous for the short time 
that it lasts, yet the horses 
commonly grow fat under the 
present system. ‘hey are al- 
lowed as much grain as they 
can eat; are never subjected 
to the lash; and often kick up 
their heels when taken from 


not, however, been Jost upon 
him; his demeanour was al- 
ways that of a gentleman, and 
he treated the passengers in 
his coach with every hospita- 
ble attention. At a certain 
change of horses on the road, 
a silver waiter was handed to 




































the travcliors,containing sand- 
wiches, wine, and other re- 
freshments. Well-born coach- 
men prevail on thisroad. The 
Quarterly Review, from which 
we condense this account, 
mentions the names and con- 
nexions of several. 

So punctual are many of the 
coaches tn England in arriy- 
ing at different points along ! 
the road, that the country peo- | 
ple frequently set their clocks | 
and watches at the moment of | 
time when they see those ve- | 
hicles, instead of employing | 
the sun as formerly. Their | 
allotted speed is ten miles an | counted for. Unless in foggy 
hour. Each horse generally | nights, it matters not how dark 
performs his stage of ten miles | it is, since lamps are made to 
within the hour, which is all | supply the light of the sun.— 
the labour he endures for the | Coachmen are more careful 
day. Every fourth day he is | by night, and the road is gene- 
permitted to be entirely idle. | rally clear of any carriages 
Although the labour is tre- | but those which travel with 


the coach, after having per- 

formed their stage of ten miles 

in five minutes under the hour. 

Only one minute is allowed to ‘ 
change horses, and this ope- 

ration is often performed in 

fifty seconds. 

A coachman drunk on his 
box is now a rarity. Within 
the memory of many persons 
living, a sober coachman was 
an equal rarity. 

It is acurious circumstance, 
that fewer accidents are said 
to happen to night-coaches, 
than to such as run by day. 
This, however, may be ac- 
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lights. Horses also run more 
stevdily by night, and certain- 
ly with more ease; it is a very 
common case to hear a coach- 
man say, such a horse is ‘‘a 

ood night one, but an iindif- 
ferent one by day.” 


FOR MY 


Youngest Readers. 


Bring the Pony, Jim, 
for the little boy to ride. 
Pretty Pony, how he 
shines, and how his long 
tail hangs to the ground! 
Now, Jim, fix the saddle 
strong, that the little boy 
may be quite safe. 

Put the little boy on the 
Pony, give him the reins, 
and a little switch. What 
a brave boy! Now, hm, 











walk by the side of the 
little boy, that he may not 


fall. Sit up strait, little 
boy, and do not whip the 
Pony, ‘until you are big- 
ger. 


Mas. Epiror, 

By inserting the following in your 
interesting little paper, you will oblige 
a Subscriber. 


I will tell you a story of 
two good little boys,called 
William and Sidney. One 
day their father and mo- 
ther took them to the Isl- 
and; they had a pleasant 
sail in a pretty boat called 
the Clara Fisher: the wind 
blew the water up very 
high, but it did not come 
over the side of the boat. 
They saw a great many 











vessels; some were sailing 
about and some were quite 
still. Sidney asked his 
father, ‘*W hat is the name 
of this vessel, and, father, 
what is the name of that 
vessel?” for he wasa very 
little boy, and could not 
read the names, which 
were painted on the stern 
of the vessels, but William 
could read the names him- 
self. V. 





THE YOUNG BOTANISTS. 
CONTINUED. 

Brother John. We are now 
at a considerable distance from 
our native city, and not tar 
from the Santee River; this is 
to you aa interesting spot as 
students of Nature’s volume, 
for here is to be found a plant 


which forms a remarkable link 
in the great chain of creation; 


although a vegetable produc- 
tion, it connects the vegetable 
with the animal world. Like 
the oyster, it is devoid of the 
power of ‘changing its place, 
but like it, has the power of 
closing and expanding its 
leaves, and thus entrapping 
sniall insects. 

Billy Where is it, brother 
John? Is this, which produces 
white flowers the plant you al- 
lude to? The flower is tolera- 
bly pretty, but not remarka- 
ble. 

B J. Yes: this is the plant: 
What is the peculiarity of its 
leaves? 

_Bitly. They are egg-shap- 
ed, tipped at the edges with a 
kind of fringe, like eye-lashes; 
some are open and others 
closed. 





B. J. You have not yet men- 
tioned their characteristic ;— 
(stooping and touching the in- 
ner surface of an open leaf with 
a stick.) 

Jane. Oh! how suddenly it 
closes! It seems to 
sensibility . 

B. J. Yes: let us see what 
the closed leaves contain; (0- 
pening one;) here is a fly; 
tnother;) here is a large ant. 

rom this property of entrap- 
ping insects,the plant is known 
by the namie of Venus’s Fly- 
Trap. 

Dick. ‘The insects seem 
dead. Has the whole leaf 
this disposition to contract? 

B. J. No: this property is 
seated in four fibres which 
cross the surface of the leaf, 
and which might with propri- 
ety be called vegetable nerves. 

J. Llow long will they re- 
main ¢losed, brether, when 
they entrap an insect? 

B. J. Only while the insect 
contrives to struggle; indeed, 
they do not catch insects alone, 
for they will contract as spee- 
dily on a small leaf as a fly. 
The sun has also a remarka- 
ble influence over them; when 
warmed by his rays, the clo- 
sed leaves will slightly undu- 
late, as if just awakened out 
of sleep, then close again, but 
after a few successive at- 
tempts they open fully, and 
its cantents drop out. What 
there is to entice insects to 
visit this plant, I know not; 
and, although, as Billy re- 
marked, the flower is not stri- 
kingly beautiful, the leaf is 
an object ‘of interest, as form- 
ing aconnecting link between 
the animate and the inanimate 
world, and thus should lead 
you to adore that Almighty 


possess 
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Power, who condescends to 
impart such peculiarities to an 
unconspicuous plant 

A Frienp or Yourn, 


A JEWISH WEDDING. 
S@E LECTED. 

I will describe ‘the cere- 
mony of the canopy,”’ as the 
marriage ceremony is called, 
as nearly as possible. The 
gentlemen assembled on the 
occasion, meet in the drawing 
room, where the reader, who 
is to unite the couple, reads 
prayers, expressive of grati- 
tude for mercies received, and 
implores their continuance.— 
When these are finished, the 
father ascends to the chamber 
of his daughter, and gives her 
to her mother, who receives 
her, throwing a large veil 
over her head. Thus, they 
say, Rebecca veiled when she 
went forth to meét Isaac.— 
The daughter seems to cling 
to the maternal bosom as if 
for the last time. The com- 

any generally form in coup- 
fos. and follow the bride and 
her parents. The bridegroom 
meets her at the door, and 
leads her toa canopy, as cost- 
ly, or as simple as the parties 
choose, and supported by four 

oung men. On the right 
hand of the bride stands her 
father; on the left‘hand of the 
bridegroom, his father, or 
some one who acts in_ his 
place. The gentlemen wear 
over their arms long silk man- 
tles, in reference to the law 
which says, ‘Ye shall wear it 
as frontiets before your eyes, 
and on the fringes of your 
garments.”” The reader com- 
mences the prayers in He- 
brew; after a blessing, he 
preez.us a glass of wine to 








the bridegroom, who touches 
it with his lips, aad then hands 
it to the bride, who does the 
same. ft is then returned to 


bridegroomto present thering, 
again commences a_ prayer; 
the ring is placed on the 
bride’s finger, and after an- 
other short sentence, the 
priest once more offers the 
cup of wine, having first 
tasted it himself: and when 
the same ceremonies have 
been gone through with it as 
before, the bridegroom steps 
a Httle aside and dashes it 
upon the floor or upon a large 
silver waiter, placed to receive 
it,—to remind the new mar- 
ried pair and all present, how | 
easily and suddenly the cup of 
happiness, even when full and 
sparkling to the brim, may be 
dashed to the ground, ‘The 
father then bids the bride- 
groom salute his bride, wish- 
ing them much _ happiness: 
then the mother approaches 
her child, lifts the veil, and 
gives her to her lord. This 
ceremony always takes place 
before sun-set. 





FOR THE ROSE BUD. 


A DIALOGUE. 


BY A SCHOOL GIRL, 


Maria. Itis now your turn 
to say something, Elizabeth; 
what shall we compose? 

Elizabeth. Suppose we write 
something about History, as 
Mythology was our subject 
last week. 

M. 1 am willing to write 
upon any subject you may 
Wish. 

E. You are very obliging, 
so I wil) avail myself of your 


the priest, Who, ordering the, 


account of Demosthenes, the 
great Grecian Orator. 

M. 1 think his persever- 
ance in endeavoring to obtain 
a good articulation was very 
great: he declaimed by the 
sea-shore in order to become 
accustomed to the noise of 
a tumultuous assembly; and 
with pebbles in his mouth, to 
correct a defect in his speech. 

E. We also practised at 
home with a naked sword 
hanging over him, that he 
might correct an awkward 
shrugging of his shoulders. 

M. And did he not shut 
himself up in a cave, for weeks 
together, that he might study 
without being interrupted? 

E. Yes, that is one instance 
among many others of his 
self-denial; but there is a great 
stain on his memory, for at 
the battle of Cheronea, he 
threw away his shield and fled. 

M. That certainly takes a- 
way a great deal of the praise 
that is generally given to 
him. 

E. I often regret that such 
was his conduct on that occa- 
sion: for such great talents 
ought to have been accom- 
panied by equal bravery. 

M Yes, indeed, they ought, 
but Elizabeth, perhaps we are 
making this dialogue too long. 

E. Well, Ll am willing to 
close. 





ANSWERS 'TO CONUNDRUMS, 
In No. 35. 

1. He is lksted, trained, 
has ten drills, (tendrils) and 
shoots. 

2. Because it belongs to 


Foulahs ( foolers.) 


3. it is charged and dis- 
charged. 








readiness, and propose some 


4. Acacia, (Mc-a-cia. 
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 CRLGLNAL PODTEY. 


_—— 

[The subjoined piece is intended as an illustration of a 
very sweet engraving, in the ‘‘Friendship’s Otlering,”’ 
for the current year. It is there called Affection, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton has furnished the publishers with 
a beautiful illustration; having seen which, I am aware, 
it may seem presumptuous to ofler another; notwithstan- 
ding, | still think the plate might admit of several very 
different illustrations. Mrs. Norton’s imagination has 
shadowed out a future, so full of doubt and melancholy, 
that, although highly and touchingly poetical, it leaves a 
gloom and sadness upon the heart of the reader, which I 
think, that lovely picture alone would not'create. It 
occurred to me too, that a useful lesson to children might 
be drawn from it. M.] 

FOR THE ROSE BUD. 
LINES 
On a Plate in Friendship’s Offering, for 1833. 
THE CHILD SHRINKING FROM A FEATHER. 

Come, come, silly trembler, come close to my breast, 

Let it banish each idle alarm 
To feel that your mother’s fond heart is at rest 

And that brother dear, means you no harm. 
The act was so playful! and yet this gay toy 

A lesson most useful imparts! 
Come, listen, my fair girl—and you, roguish boy, 

Let my words be impress’d on your hearts. 


“Tis thus, that in life people oft start away 
From a trifle like this we view here; 

When, if pausing awhile, due attention to pay, 
They would find ‘twas no object to fear. 

See, Emma, your terror arose from a feather, 
Come, now touch it! and Edward, draw near, 

Remember in future, when playing together, 
Not to frighten your sister, my dear! 


And hereafter, when shrinking with conscious alarms, 
*Tis no matter at what, where, or when 
Instead of thus running to mother’s kind arms, 
Just stand still—and look at it again; 
Forget not the feather, the cause of this fright, 
And examine with calniness more near, 
Each object of terror which bursts on your sight, 
And you'll seldom find just cause for fear. 


My darling boy, thus you will soon learn to know, 
Iiow idle—how silly the jest, 

That would causelessly wound—or in sport even, throw 
A shadow of care o’er the breast. 

And Emma, my deares:, you must not thus spring 
From trifles so simple away, 

The neck of a mother round which you now cling, 
May not shield you on each coming day! 


Think, dear ones, too, think when from you I have gone, 
How desolate doubly your state, 

If ever thus trembling, and shrinking and lone— 
Ye bow ‘neath the stern frowns of fate. 

To each other in sympathy ever be kind, 
Soothe each sorrow by bearing a part, 





Let mutual endearment and firmmess of mind 
Arise from your manners and heart. 


And when, my beloved ones, at evening’s dark hour 
You seek the sweet couch of repose, 

Leta thought of your mother, your young minds float o’er 
Ere in slumber your happy eyes close. 

Address to the throne of all Hope, Grace and Love, 
Your spirits in fervor of prayer, 

And the Father of all, will look down from above, 
And watch you with tenderest care. 

MOLNA. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 





If approved, the Editor will accept the following lines 
for the ‘*Rose Bud,’’ and the good wishes of M. E. C. 


Pray for me, sister! when thy heart 
Is lifted up to heaven; 

Oh! mid the treasured ones of earth, 
Let my name, too, be given. 


Think of me, when on bended knee, 
Thy humble prayers begin, 

To Him from whom our blessings come, 
Who can forgive our sin. 


When ’gainst the various snares of life, 
Ye a his mighty aid, 

Pray, that I also share his grace, 
And meet them undismay’d. 


Pray for me, sister! and I too 
Will pray for thee and thine, 
That, purified on earth, we all, 
As stars in Heaven may shine. 
New-York, 14th March. 


FOR THE ROSE BUD 
YOUNG THOUGHTS. 
Addressed to A. A. 8S. 


Sweet, and most pure, though, it may be, not true 
In human reason, are the thoughts which fall 
From thy fresh lips, my child—and sad it were, 
That with perfected knowledge, thou may’st lose 
Much of the charm that makes them sweet to me 
Nature is vexed with wisdom, when the arts 
Taught in her schools of strife, can ravish thus 
Her bloom and freshness; aud from eurly grace, 
Take its wild ease, and lavish innocence. 

‘Thus, to be known, the humming butterfly, 

That takes its fitful journey for a day, 

Must perish by slow torture; and the flow’r, 

To yield to scieyce what she ever craves, 

Must lose with life, its odour, youth and bloom 
Ah better that we knew not, or not much!— 
Better, the infant spirit, like the flow’r, 

Were left without translation to the sphere, 
Whose forms of artifice, unnatural, strange, 
Take froim it all its nature. I would see 

The flow’r still frest—still on the early stem, 
Where it was moulded first—no grace impair’d— 
And rich in all its Eden dow’r of bloom. W.G.S. 





